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CHALLENGING THE MANTRA ‘YOU VE GOT TO SUFFER TO SUCCEED’ 
The kitchen brigade has had enough 


Professional kitchens are high-pressure, hierarchical places. That doesn’t mean those who work there should 
have to tolerate abuse to get on, or even get by. The industry is, slowly, waking up to this fact. 


BY ALEXIA EYCHENNE 


NE afternoon at the hospitality high school in Metz, around 50 students were 
describing their first experiences in the industry. “The supervisor shoved me against 
the wall and hit me,’ wrote one. ‘An egg was flung at my head because I’d forgotten to 
put the meringues in the oven,’ another recalled. “They threw a wet tea towel in my 
face, saying, “You’re the slave”.’ Everyone was under 20, but many had already faced 


the pervasive physical and emotional abuse in a sector that employs 1.2 million people in 
France (1). 


Their teacher Marion Goettlé, a young woman who had once been chef at Café Mirabelle in Paris, 
wasn’t surprised at how commonplace it was. A former boss had regularly disparaged and harassed 
her, and it took her a long time to speak up. ‘I assumed violence was part of the job; we were 
expected to be warriors, to grovel,’ she says. In 2021 she co-founded a nonprofit, Bondir-e, whose 
members teach culinary students to recognise and reject mistreatment. 


In France, people began breaking the code of silence a decade ago. In 2015 a commis (junior) chef 
filed a complaint (subsequently dismissed) against celebrity chef Joël Robuchon for bullying. That 
same year, France Télévisions aired an investigation into Yannick Alléno, who had just been named 
‘cook of the year’ by the Gault & Millau restaurant guide. An industrial tribunal later confirmed 
‘physical violence’ at Pavillon Ledoyen, his three-star restaurant on the Champs-Elysées. Since 
2019 the ‘Je dis non, chef! (I say no, chef!) Instagram account has collected some 200 stories of 
abuse: apprentices hauled up by their necks, burns from cooking pots, sexual assaults in the walk- 
in cold room. 


The media often covers hospitality staffing shortages; culinary bosses might be expected to reflect 
on why. Yet from bistrot to luxury restaurant, few ask how France’s emblematic industry can flout 
the law with apparent impunity. 
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In the early 20th century, the celebrated Auguste Escoffier, who once ran France’s Rhine Army 
kitchen, set out to streamline food preparation with a military-style ‘brigade’ set-up. The commis 
chef, tasked with menial jobs, works under a station chef. The sous-chef coordinates, while the chef 
oversees the finished product. Today Escoffier’s pyramid, devised to serve Belle Epoque elites, is 
nearly universal. ‘Hospitality school curricula still centre on haute cuisine for the wealthy,’ notes 
Adrien Pégourdie, a sociology lecturer at the University of Limoges. Who cares if only a select few 
students will ever gain a foothold after getting their diploma? 


Every year, the industry gobbles up thousands fresh out of school — mostly working-class kids 
forced onto this vocational track. The training isn’t just technical: “They discipline bodies and 
minds, preparing students for subordination to customers and a field defined by its regimented 
division of labour,’ says Pégourdie. While he has not seen abuse within the schools, he says they 
‘condition’ trainees ‘to accept their assigned place. School curricula emphasise total commitment 
and self-sacrifice.’ He also observes that children of military members, police and security guards, 
who have already ‘internalised conventions such as respect for hierarchy’, are overrepresented in 
the student body. 


Hospitality offers social mobility to ‘bad students’ often from poor families — or so goes the 
argument justifying a boot camp environment. Young chefs take this to heart: ‘Even as they 
describe terrible abuse early in their careers, many conclude they “learned so much”,’ says Xavier 
Hamon, a chef who founded the University of Gastronomic Science and Practices. Some industry 
leaders claim the abuse is just rigour taken to the extreme. “There are chefs who describe culinary 
success as revenge for struggles at school. Their tireless efforts help them climb the social ladder,’ 
says Arthur Hacot, whose doctoral studies at the National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts focus 
on the structures at starred restaurants. 


Over the past 15 or so years, top chefs like Alain Ducasse, Thierry Marx and Philippe Etchebest 
have become icons. Their sense of power only grows with television stardom and veneration for 
their epicurean and business genius. Hamon says this ‘narrative around excellence fits into a cult 
of performance’ that confers a sort of impunity. It doesn’t help that French politicians are among 
the fiercest defenders of the industry and its key figures. 


Emmanuel Macron glorified the sacrifice of ‘top chefs’ at the Bocuse d’Or cooking championship 
on 27 September 2017, evoking ‘days that start early and end late, the obsessive will to perfect a 
process ... as though fatigue were but a myth.’ He loved seeing workers at midnight ‘passionately’ 
preparing tables for the next day. They ‘set an example for our youth. Nothing happens without 
effort, nothing exists without merit, victory is impossible without these late nights.’ Two years 
later, after authorities caught a prestigious restaurant in the Aude department failing to keep track 
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of employee hours, Libération revealed (17 November 2019) that labour minister Muriel Pénicaud 
had written a mediation letter lauding the accused chef’s ‘professional excellence’, ‘three Michelin 
stars’ and ‘outstanding rating by Gault & Millau’. 


How can one claim to combat abuse while ignoring the working conditions that invite it? Cooks 
must overcome impossible constraints — there are only so many hours in a day — to craft the perfect 
meal. ‘It’s a just-in-time production schedule, so the smallest hiccup can cause mistakes, delays, 
food waste - and make for an unhappy customer and owner,’ Hacot explains. This means abuse 
serves two purposes: it helps an individual release tension, and on the collective level ‘it’s used to 
keep subordinates compliant and committed while getting rid of the weakest.’ 


This is all too familiar to Fabien (2). At 21 he started out as a chef de partie at a Michelin-starred 
restaurant. For six months, he worked ‘75 hours a week for €1300 a month’. His boss, a critically 
acclaimed chef, employed brutality to enforce dedication and maintain his reputation and profit 

margins. ‘He called us names and humiliated us, and seemed ready to get physical,’ Fabien recalls. 
‘So we never let our guard down; if we stopped to eat, we did it standing or perched on a dustbin.’ 


Cramped workspaces are ripe for mistreatment, especially of women, still often regarded as 
interlopers. ‘Along with sexism and sexual violence, they face structural punishment: lack of 
changing rooms, uniforms ill-suited to their physique, narrow kitchens where contact is 
unavoidable,’ explains Elsa Laneyrie, a lecturer in labour psychology and ergonomics at Lumiére 
University Lyon 2. Plus, in tight quarters ‘a supervisor can see every mistake,’ adds Pégourdie. 


Restaurants are small or medium enterprises, making hierarchy inescapable. Self-taught 
entrepreneur chefs are role models. “Here the team is seen as a family unit,’ notes Maxime 
Clément, a doctoral student at the School for Advanced Studies in the Social Sciences (EHESS), 
‘so complaining or making a demand is a betrayal.’ The unusual schedule and concomitant offbeat 
lifestyle make the profession a closed-off universe that’s hard to question. 


Trade unions ‘know there’s workplace abuse, but employees never seek our help,’ says Stéphanie 
Dayan, national secretary for the service industry division of the French Democratic Confederation 
of Labour (CFDT). “Workers are young, sometimes under 18, and they don’t know their rights.’ 


The rhetoric has changed over the past few years among hospitality schools and chefs, who no 
longer deny that abuse exists. “Yet the problem is attributed to individuals rather than to social and 
collective conditions,’ says Clément. The few nonprofits raising awareness at high schools say they 
find a receptive audience — but only when an instructor takes the initiative to invite them. One 
teacher, who herself endured psychological and sexual abuse in the kitchen, says she hears from 
‘four or five students each year’ about ‘awful internship experiences’. She has ‘worked at schools 
where [abusive] employers were identified and avoided, but that’s not the case everywhere. They’re 
reluctant to challenge managers, for fear of burning bridges.’ 


Fed-up workers seek out employers with a reputation for safety — or simply leave the sector. But 
most who seek improvement entered the industry later in life, after a career change. They are more 
educated and better off, and previous professional experience makes it easier to spot problems in a 
field they chose out of passion. 
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Chefs have offered mostly superficial solutions. Thierry Marx told Paris Match (28 February 2015) 
that he had ‘introduced tai chi to reduce stress and help with teambuilding’. One industry 
association thinks a ‘compact guide to pragmatic management’, to be distributed this year to its 
45,000 members, will do the trick. A new archetype has also emerged in recent years: the repentant 
chef. Danish restauranteur René Redzepi told the New York Times (9 January 2023) that he was 
closing his world-famous Noma for want of a viable economic and social model, suggesting fine 
dining is hard to pull off without exploitation. 


Eric Guérin, of La Mare aux Oiseaux in France’s Loire-Atlantique department, is among the few 
high-profile chefs whose experience of abuse has inspired him to advocate for a new workplace 
structure. He says he long emulated his mentors, ‘pushing teams to the limit, yelling, hurling pots 
and plates’. He’d always been told that ‘you’ve got to suffer to succeed’ and that stress excuses any 
behaviour. “One day, my sous chef told me, “I hope I don’t turn out like you.” I was blown away.’ 
Guérin started therapy, reduced working hours and introduced longer breaks. “We traded our “no- 
limits” mentality, which caused constant turnover and kept knackering all our equipment, for 
newfound peace of mind.’ 


Until there’s a national effort, however, progress will depend on the goodwill of individual chefs. 
‘Our profession can’t fix this alone,’ emphasises Hamon. “We need help, supervision and 
perspective from labour authorities and social scientists.’ The relationship to customers and their 
demands must also change. ‘Power is such a problem in this industry because it’s built around 
servitude.’ 


ALEXIA EYCHENNE 
Alexia Eychenne is a journalist. 


Translated by Jeremy Sorkin 


(1) Léo Moquay and Justine Obser, ‘Effectifs et difficultés de recrutement dans ’hébergement-restauration à lété 2022’ 
(Staffing and recruitment issues in the hospitality industry during summer 2022), Focus, no 61, Direction de l'Animation de 
la Recherche, des Etudes et des Statistiques (Administration of Research, Studies and Statistics), 9 November 2023, 
dares.travail-emploi.gouv.fr/. 


(2) Name changed at his request. 
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